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Silst CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION 


On September 23 the Congress adjourned until Novem- 
ber 27. The results of nearly nine months of legislative ac- 
tivity on issues in which many League members have been 
interested are as follows: 


Passed by Both Houses 


European Recovery Program: When the omnibus ap- 
-propriations bill became law on September 6, it included a 
total of $2.5 billion for ERP for 1950-51. This was a cut 
of approximately $450 million from the amount originally 
requested by the Economic Cooperation Administration. 


Point Four: The Point Four program, first proposed by 
the President in January, 1949, was finally launched in June, 
1950, in the Act for International Development. The Act 
outlines a U. S. policy of aiding the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world to raise their standards of living. It au- 
thorizes a program of technical aid, for which $26.9 million 
was later appropriated for this fiscal year. Approximately 
$12 million is being allocated to the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies for the first year and a half of the ex- 
panded technical assistance program. 


Displaced Persons: Determined efforts by numerous or- 
ganizations helped toward final passage in May of H. R. 
4567 * (the Celler bill) amending the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948. The revised Act allows more refugees to enter the 
United States, a total of 415,744 up to mid-1951. The “cut- 
off” date is advanced from December 22, 1945 to January 
1, 1949, and special preferences for Balts and agricultural 
workers are removed. 


U.N. Agencies: Just before adjourning, Congress took 
final action to pass H. J. Res. 334 * authorizing an increase 
in the ceilings on U. S. contributions to three of the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations—the International Labor 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the World Health Organization. 


Internal Security: On August 29, the House passed H. R. 
9490, the Wood (D., Ga.) anti-subversive bill by 354 yeas 
to 20 nays. The principle requirements of the bill were the 
registration of Communist and Communist-front organiza- 
tions, barring of Communists from government and defense 
jobs, labeling and identification of Communist propaganda, 
denial of passports to members of the Communist party and 
prohibition of contributions by government officials to Com- 
munist or “front” organizations. After long debate, the 
Senate passed, 70-7, an even more stringent measure. Added 
to the House bill were provisions of the McCarran and 
Mundt-Ferguson bills to tighten existing immigration and 
deportation laws and to require registration of foreign- 
trained spies and saboteurs. The bill also authorized deten- 
tion in time of war, invasion, or insurrection of persons likely 
to become saboteurs. 

The conference report which brought the House measure 
in line with that of the Senate was approved on September 


20. The President vetoed the measure (for veto message see 
Congressional Record, September 22, pp. 15672-15676), but 
both Houses overrode the veto by large margins (House: 
286-48, Senate: 57-10) and the Subversive Control Act of 
1950 became the law of the land on September 23. 
Defense Production Act (H. R. 9176): Congress passed 
the Defense Production bill on September 1. Emergency 
control powers given to the President, which are already 
being put into effect, include the regulation of consumer 
credit, the allocation of strategic materials and the establish- 
ment of priorities to govern the distribution of these mate- 
rials. In addition, the Chief Executive is authorized to 
requisition materials needed for the defense effort, grant 
loans to industry to expand production, control real estate 
credit, stabilize prices and wages (although selective items 
may be stabilized, prices and wages must be controlled 
simultaneously), and set up a consumer rationing system. 


Revenue Act of 1950: On September 22 both Houses 
gave final approval to the tax bill (H. R. 8920), which is 
considered as the first step toward financing the defense pro- 
gram and curbing inflation. Congressional staff experts esti- 
mate that the Act’s provisions will increase federal receipts 
by $4.5 billion, while Treasury experts estimate an increase 
of $4.7 billion. The increase averages about 17° for in- 
dividual income taxes and about 15% for corporation taxes. 
The higher tax rate is effective on individual incomes for the 
last quarter of 1950 and on corporation incomes for the last 


half of 1950. 


Reorganization of the Executive: During the first ses- 
sion, the President submitted to Congress seven reorganiza- 
tion plans in line with the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions. Six of the seven were approved. During the second 
session, twenty-seven additional plans were sent up, with 
twenty receiving a green light from Congress. The plans 
are designed to improve administrative efficiency in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch and to regroup related functions previously 
scattered about in different departments and agencies. Legis- 
lation was also passed providing for the establishment of the 
National Science Foundation and for the reform of depart- 
mental budgeting and accounting procedures. It is esti- 
mated that, to date, Congress has enacted over 35°/ of the 
Hoover Commission proposals. 


Margarine (H. R. 2023 *): The bill eliminating federal 
taxes and fees on the production, distribution and sale of 
white and colored margarine was passed by the House on 
March 7 and by the Senate the following day. The tax repeal 
became effective July 1. The enactment of this legislation 
brought to a successful end many years of struggle against 
this discriminatory tax. Although many states still retain 
taxes on margarine or, in some cases, prohibit the sale of 
colored margarine altogether, progress is being made in re- 
moving these restrictions. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Passed One House Only 


Equal Rights Amendment (S. J. Res. 25+, H. J. Res. 
68+): True to the word of its sponsors, the Equal Rights 
Amendment was brought to a vote in the Senate early in the 
second session (January 25). As amended, the measure passed 
the Senate with the required 7% vote, 63-19. The amendments 
provided that the Amendment should be ratified by the 
states within seven years of submission and that it should 
not be construed to “impair any rights, benefits, or exemp- 
tions now or hereafter conferred by law upon persons of the 
female sex.” In the House, H. J. Res. 68 ¢ was referred to 
the House Judiciary Committee which took no action. Mrs. 
St. George (R., N. Y.) filed a discharge petition to bring 
H. J. Res. 68 + directly to the floor, but to date the petition 
has reportedly received only about 80 signatures out of the 
required 218. 

Electoral College Reform (S. J. Res. 2, H. J. Res. 2): 
This proposed Constitutional Amendment was passed by 7% 
vote of the Senate (64-27) on February 1. The Resolution 
was killed on July 17 when it failed to receive a 74 vote of 
the House (210-134). The Amendment would have served 
to distribute each Presidential candidate’s vote in direct 
proportion to the popular vote and the candidate polling 
a plurality would have become President. Under the present 
system, a nominee receiving a majority of the popular vote 
in each state is given the total electoral vote for that state. 

Federal Aid to Education (S. 246 *): When the second 
session of the 8lst Congress recessed, the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee had reached an impasse in its 
discussions on Federal Aid to Education legislation. Before 
the Committee was the Senate-passed Thomas-Taft bill (S. 
246 *), the Barden bill (H. R. 4643) and a number of meas- 
ures representing different approaches to the federal aid 
question. The major point of controversy was whether or 
not federal funds should be used to provide auxiliary serv- 
ices such as transportation and non-religious textbooks to 
non-public school children as well as to public school chil- 
dren in states allowing such use of state funds. 

Home Rule for D. C. (S. 1527 *): Throughout the sec- 
ond session, the Senate-passed S. 1527 * was locked in the 
House D. C. Committee and efforts were being made to ob- 
tain enough signatures on the Kennedy Discharge Petition 
to bring the bil! directly to the floor. About 25 more signa- 
tures are needed on the Petition. Should these additional 25 
not be forthcoming, action for Home Rule for the District 
will have to start all over again in the 82nd Congress. 

Point Four Investment: A second part of the Point Four 
program, guarantee of private foreign investment, was passed 
by the House (H. R. 8083) but was not acted on by Senate. 


Not Passed by Either House 


International Trade Organization: Hearings were 
completed May 12 in the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on H. J. Res. 236 * authorizing U. S. membership in the 
ITO but no report was made. No action taken in Senate. 

Strengthening the United Nations: Hearings were held 
before the Thomas Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on a number of resolutions for 
strengthening the United Nations, including S. Con. Res. 
72.* None of the bills were reported to the Senate, but the 
Subcommittee issued a useful report evaluating the various 
proposals (S. Rept. 2501). 

Equal Pay for Equal Work of Men and Women (S. 
706,* H. R. 1584*): The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare voted to report out S. 706 * with amend- 
ments, and the report was issued on August 9 (S. R. 2263). 
On August 29 the Kelly Subcommittee of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee reported H. R. 1584 * favorably 
to the full Committee. 


*Indicates League support. 
+ Indicates League opposition. 


U.S. Proposals to U.N. 


The United States has led off in the U.N. General Assembly 
with proposals which may have far-reaching consequences 
for the future of the United Nations. These proposals are 
designed to help the Assembly act in case of aggression, if 
the Security Council is unable to do so because of a veto. 
(See Trenps, 9/18/50.) 

In summary, these are the four proposals: 

(1) Provision for calling an emergency session of the 
General Assembly on 24-hours’ notice, if the Security Coun- 
cil fails to act in a case of aggression. The United States 
suggests that such a session be called at the request of a 
majority of all U.N. members, or of any seven members of 
the Security Council. 

(2) Establishment under the General Assembly of a peace 
(or security) patrol, which could investigate any trouble spot 
and report to the Security Council or Assembly. The value 
of such a report was shown in Korea, where the U.N. 
Korean Commission was able to notify the Security Council 
promptly of the facts of the invasion. 

(3) The ear-marking of units within the armed forces 
of U.N. member nations, to be available on call from either 
the Security Council or the Assembly. Since a request by 
the Assembly could be only a recommendation, each nation 
would decide whether to send its forces into action in a 
particular case. The U. S. also proposes that the Assembly 
designate a U.N. military adviser to consult with members 
about training and equipping the U.N. units in their armed 
forces. 

(4) The establishment by the Assembly of a special com- 
mittee to “study and report on means which the United 
Nations might use through collective action—including the 
use of armed force—to carry out the purposes and principles 
of the Charter.” This would pave the way for working out 
still other ways to make the United Nations effective in case 
of aggression. 


Significance of Proposals 


In making these suggestions to the Assembly the U. S. 
has gone to the root of a great fear shared by most U.N. 
members today—that aggression might break out at some 
other point and Security Council action would be blocked 
by a Soviet veto. The proposals pave the way for speedy 
action through the Assembly. They also provide an entering 
wedge on the long-deadlocked problem of U.N. forces. 

There will undoubtedly be some objection to the proposals 
on the ground that they circumvent the Security Council. 
While this is true, the Charter clearly gives the Assembly the 
right to make recommendations on security matters. Fur- 
thermore, the proposals are designed to prevent the basic 
principles of the United Nations from being thwarted, and 
to carry out one of its central purposes—collective action to 
stop aggression. 

The United States is not suggesting any changes at this 
time which would require Charter amendment. Assembly 
resolutions remain only recommendations, and no nation 
would be required by the Assembly to send armed forces 
against its will. No problems of controlling a supernational 
force are raised. 

For these very reasons there is some criticism that the 
proposals do not go far enough. This may be true. The 
fact remains that the U. S. plan is designed to get the maxi- 
mum amount of agreement and solidarity among U.N. mem- 
bers today to meet the present crisis. It avoids questions 
which might take months, even years, of difficult negotiation 
and which might divide rather than unify the non-Com- 
munist world. 


